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species which have come under my observation range themselves 
clearly into two distinct sets as respects the relative development of 
their sexual organs. In one set the stamens mature some ten days 
in advance of the pistils on the same trees. In the other set, how- 
ever, they are at this time just ready to receive pollen, while the 
stamens which accompany them only develop and shed their pollen 
in time to fertilize the pistils of the set first mentioned. This simply 
is the moneecism of the species carried one step further, and self- 
fertilization becomes scarcely possible. 

As respects the bearings of this arrangement on the fertility of the 
plant it is obvious that isolated trees, or those otherwise unfavorably 
located with respect to their fellows, must be liable to sterility; and, 
likewise, that weather favorable or unfavorable to the transmission 
of pollen by the wind, or to the operations of insects among the 
flowers, prevailing earlier or later, when either corresponding set of 
sexual organs is at full development, must for that year influence the 
fertility of one half the trees. 

It is desirable that some one favorably located will observe the 
behavior of the other species in this regard. Our species of Carya, 
also, need attention, for] have seen in this genus at least a dispo- 
sition to assume the same arrangement.—C. G. PRINGLE. 


LEAF—PROPAGATION OF NASTURTIUM LACUSTRE, Gri—Early in July 
this plant, then coming into flower, begins to cast its leaves, com- 
mencing with the lowest and most dissected and progressing upward 
along the stem even to the small entire ones on the branches. They 
fall not in the least withered or faded with age, but while still green 
and gorged with elaborated material for growth, as soon, in short, as 
they have attained their fullest development. Alighted on the sur 
face of the soft mud or ooze, which is the habitat of this species, 
each leaf puts forth from a minute bud at its extreme base a young 
plant which develops stem and leaves simultaneously with roots, ab- 
sorbing and appropriating the nutriment stored in the leaf, whose 
frame in a short time decays, while the plantlet goes on in an inde- 
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pendent existence. The plants propagated by the leaves have one 
year’s start of those resulting from the seeds of the same year; but 
upon the latter, borne away by the fall and springs floods, the plant 
must chiefly depend for its dispersion.—C. G. PRINGLE. 


Tue AutTuMNAL oF Fortress Monroe.—Stretching north two 
or three miles from the Fort, is a sandy region from a quarter to half 
a mile in width, washed on the east by the waters of the Chesapeake 
Bay, and on the west by a shallow arm of the same. The sand on 
the seaward side has been drifted into a succession of low hills or 
dunes perhaps twenty-five feet high. These are covered with thickets 
and have proved to be very attractive hunting-grounds to the botanists, 

On the 20th of Sept. the writer, in company with Dr. Vasey, spent 
the day in supplementing previous collections made in the same 
vicinity in the spring. 

Starting from the wharf we found growing in the pure sand Diodia 
teres, With a vigor, closeness of growth and profusion of crystalline 
bristles, quite unlike the usual forms. Closely associated we found 
Salsola Kali, Enothera humifusa, Cynodon Dactylon, Euphorbia poly- 
gonifolia, and that vile pest, Cenchrus tribuloides. Crossing the 
parade ground of the Fortress with its noble groves of Quercus virens; 
and its tropical looking gardens with Yuccas, Figs, Lagerstroemias 
and other unfamiliar shrubs, we descend the ramparts and come to a 
salt marsh. Here we find Borrichia pubescens, (a few late flowers), 
Iva frutescens and imbricata (not in Gray’s Manual), Salicornia herba- 
cea, Virginiea, and fruticosa, var. ambiqua, Sueda maritima, Baccharis 
halimifolia, Bryzopyrum spicatum, Statice Limonium, and Rhynchospora 
inexpansa. 

In drier localities Solidago sempervirens, and (strange to say) Rid- 
dellii!!, Aristida purpurascens, Tricuspis purpurea, Cakile Americana, 
Vilfa Virginica, and spreading sometimes 10 feet over the sand, 
Phaseolus diversifolius. Opuntia vulgaris covers acres. Coming to 
the first of the sand hills, we find it covered with dense thickets of 
Quercus virens and cinerea, finely in fruit (its farthest northern 
limit). Myricacerifera, Prunus maritima, Zanthoxylum Carolinianum, 
Bumelia lycioides, and these shrubs over-run with Smilax glauca and 
tamnoides, all these in fruit. Vitis vulpina is abundant and were it a 
fortnight later, its clusters would be inviting. Among these hills we 
find also Panicum amarum, Uniola paniculata, Monarda punctata, and 
Andropogon argenteus. Passing to the landward side of the hills we 
find groves of Pinus Txda, intermingled with Ilex opaca. One old 
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Holly, much damaged by high winds, measured, at 4 feet from the 
ground, 69 inches in circumference. Centrosema Virginiana is very 
abundant and conspicuous with its long and slender pods. Eupatori- 
um hyssopifolium and feniculaceum, Desmodium strictum, Helianthe- 
mum corymbosum, Callicarpa Americana, with its showy axillary clus- 
ters of purple fruit, Lespedeza Stuvei, Galium hispidulum, Elephanto- 
pus nudatus, Eragrostis tenuis, Cyperus Grayii, and ovularis, with 
Paspalum ovatum, Sim.!!! a South American species, are among the 
plants collected through the woods. 

Previous explorations have detected Allium striatum, Pyrus angus- 
tifolia, Juncus Remerianus, Jatropha stimulosa, Danthonia sericea, 
Muscari botryrides, and Senebiera didyma. 

In the vicinity gf Hampton are found Lolium temulentum, Cirsium 
horridulum, Senecio tomentosus, Gratiola sphexrocarpa, Ranunculus parvi- 
florus, pusillus and hederaceus! Fedia olitoria, Amaryl/is Atamasco, 
Hydrocotyle wmbellata, Sagina subulata, Briza media, Oxydrendon arbo- 
reum and Rumex pulcher. 

Of most of these, the writer has specimens for exchange.—J. W. 
CHICKERING, JR., Deaf-Mute College, Washington, D. C. 

P.S. Onatrip to Luray Cave in June, Buplewrum rotundifolium 
was found in abundance where Dr. Gray detected it 38 years before. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL RANGE OF PrETALOSTEMON FOLIOSUS, GRAY, IN IL- 
LINOIS.—-The note of Mr. Boltwood, in the Gazette for October, an- 
nouncing the discovery of this rather rare plant at Ottawa, raises 
some questions as to localities where it may yet be looked for. As 
I found it in 1872 on an island in the Kankakee river, at Altorf, II1., 
about eight miles below Kankakee, and as it had been found before 
by Mr. Burgess Truesdell on the Fox river, in Kane Co., this third 
locality at Ottawa makes a good connecting link to indicate its prob- 
able range. A glance at the map will give us some clue to this. The 
Fox is a branch of the Illinois, joining it at Ottawa. The Kankakee 
enters the Illinois a few miles above Morris.’ The valleys of the two 
streams, together with the upper Illinois, and perhaps lower down, 
may yet show other stations for the plant. Though I was often du- 
ring several years along the banks of the Kankakee from Rock creek, 
below Altorf, to Momence, near the Indiana line, I saw no further 
indications of the plant, though from some remains, found late one 
season, it might be looked for lower down the stream. Two years 
after finding it, I searched long and carefully in the first locality for 
more, but in vain, though the ground was such that they could scarce- 
ly have been concealed. On getting some roots for Dr. Gray, to 
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plant in the Botanical Gardens at Cambridge, and for my own col- 
lection, I was unintentionally too good a collector, and probably ex- 
tinguished the plant, though thinking enough had been left for seed. 
Dr. Gray, on requesting the plants, said they were difficult to raise 
from the seed, which may account for those left disappearing the 
year after the first and second crop of specimens was reaped, there 
being but few at the best. It grew on the gravelly banks of the 
river, and it would be well for collectors to look for it in similar situ- 
ations within the range above indicated, at least, with the precaution, 
if found, of not cropping too closely, unless there is an “abundance” 
at Ottawa for all who may seek it personally or by exchange.— 
E. J. Hitt, Englewood, Ill. 


ALTERNATION OF GENERATIONS.—A discussion ofgthe subject of the 
“alternation of generations” in the Journal of Botany for November, 
may be given in brief as follows: 

So far back as 1849, Hofmeister pointed out that the prothallium 
of the Vascular Cryptogams is morphologically equivalent to the 
moss-plant; that a Fern or a Lycopod is the homologue of the moss- 
fruit; and further that in both Mosses and Ferns the asexual is in- 
terrupted by a sexual reproduction, this interruption occurring at an 
earlier stage in Ferns than in Mosses, and that the sexual and asexual 
generation regularly alternate. 

So soon as these views were generally accepted, attempts were 
made to apply them to the life-histories of the Phanerogams on the 
one hand and of the Thallophytes on the other. Such an application 
is rendered difficult in the case of the former group, by the very in- 
timate connexion of the two generations in the ovule, which makes 
their exact distinction a matter of some uncertainty; and in the case 
of the latter group by the more or less complete independence of the 
two generations and by the frequent repetition of the one before the 
recurrence of the other. 

The generations of Thallophytes, like those of Cormophytes, begin 
in all cases with a free cell, the spore, but unlike those of Cormo- 
phytes, the generations are distinct and do not remain in organic con- 
nexion; consequently it is impossible to regard the *fruits” of Thal- 
lophytes as representing an entire generation. 

The fact that such groups as the Conjugate and Fucacex exist, 
which exhibit no alternation of generations is presumptive evidence 
against it. It seems to be more in accordance with the fact to say 
simply that a sexual Thallophyte may reproduce itself either sexual- 
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ly or asexually, the mode of reproduction depending more especially 
upon the external conditions. 

Speakiug generally, it is not possible to say of a spore of any given 
Thallophyte that the product of its germination will necessarily be a 
sexual plant, nor is it possible to say of the oospore that the product 
of its germination will be necessarily an asexual plant. 

The results of the discussion are summed up as follows :—It appears 
that it is impossible to detect any distinct alternation of generations 
in the life-histories of Thallophytes. with the exception of the Coleo- 
chetx and the Characew.—A. P. Morean. 


MeELantuium Virainicum.—Seeing Mr. Broadhead’s notice of the 
above species I would like to give my observation about it. 1 found 
this beautiful plant first in 1874, on a piece of woodland where the 
underbrush was very small, along with Stenanthium angustifolium. 
But as soon as the underbrush grew higher it was nearly gone. This 
year upon another piece of woodland, where I had before only once 
found afew specimens, the bushes had been burned, and I found 
Melanthium Virginicum in great abundance. It also grows abund- 
antly on the Missouri Pacific Railroad, between here and Kirkwood, 
It is evident that the plant likes air and light. If the light is ex- 
cluded, the bulbs simply remain in the ground and do not grow.— 

H. Eacert, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE GENERA PLaNnTARUM of Bentham and Hooker.—The first part 
of the third and concluding volume of this important work—to com- 
prise the remaining Dicotyledonous orders—is now in press, and will 
be published in London at the close of the year. It is convenient 
and may not be improper to announce in the BoranicaL GAZETTE, 
that most of the botanists of the United States who possess this in- 
dispensable work thus far have procured it through the mediation of 
the subscriber, who, in view of the number of copies thus taken is 
supplied ata considerable discount, the whole advantage of which 
inures to the recipient. The two volumes already completed are 
published at £5, 6,0. The price charged the subscriber is £4, 8, 0. 
The new part will be furnished at a similar discount. Botanists who 
have in this way obtained the published parts, and who wish to re- 
ceive the remainder through the same channel, are requested to com- 
municate their wishes in this respect, without delay, to The Curator 
of the Herbarium of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.— 

Asa GRAY. 
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JANUARY FLORA OF THE INDIAN River Country, FLorrpa.—The spe- 
cies common to this section are pretty well known and I anticipate 
that our friend Mr. Curtiss, who has spent the entire summer in bo- 
tanical work on the Indian River, will give us very interesting re- 
sults, but for the purpose of showing what may be found in that 
sunny land whilst our own north is frozen, bleak, and barren, I have 
preserved the following list of plants collected by me from Jan. 10th 
to Jan. 15th, 1879. Some are probably autumn forms not done flow- 
ering. Others are early spring bloomers. However, I found them 
all very abundant and they looked very inviting at this season of the 
year. On the low wet pine barrens I gathered Lobelia glandulosa, 
Liatris paniculata, Heterotheca scabra, Ericocawlon gnaphalodes, Sagit- 
taria natans, Hypericum fasciculatum, Drosera capillaris, Chaptalia 
tomentosa, Pinguicula lutea, P. pumila, Polygala lutea. The following 
were collected on dry sandy barrens: Eupatoriwm aromaticum, Te- 
coma radicans, Chrysopsis Mariana, C. aurea, and C. graminifolia, 
Solidago pilosa, Erigeron vernum, Hieracium Gronovii, Aster squarro- 
sus, Ascyrum amplexicaulis, Sabbatia Elliottii, Andromeda nitida. A 
month later would no doubt increase the number several times. I 


intend to make a more thorough examination during the coming win- 
ter—W. W. CaLkins, Chicago. 


Tne CoLtorapo BerBeris.—The November number of the GAZETTE 
contains a note from Edward L. Greene relative to an error of mine 
as to Berberis Aquifol‘um, Pursh., being found in Colorado. The 
mistake is a palpable one on my part, and as such, the correction is 
kindly accepted, as indeed any others, made in the same honest 
spirit, would be. 

I would add, however, that the determination of the plant in ques- 
tion was made before the relations of this and the allied B. repens 
were clearly understood. It should have been rectified by me as the 


volume was going through the press; at which time, however, it was 
unfortunately overlooked.—J. T. Rorurock. 


FERTILIZATION OF Yucca.—At the meeting of the Amer. Association 
last August, Mr. Meehan read a paper bearing the above title. It 
contains the following statements, and as they will be seen to con- 
fliet somewhat, it may be that some of the readers of the GAzETTE 
may have the means of proving either Mr. Meehan or Prof. Riley 
right, or possibly both: 

“In the transactions of the Academy of Science of St. Louis of 
April 15th, 1873, our distinguished associate Dr. George Engelmann 
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has some “notes on the genus Yucca” in which occurs the following 
passage: “The conspicuously papillose termination of the pistil had 
always been considered the stigma, but closer examination showed 
its papillae to be epidermal appendages, corresponding to similar 
ones on the filaments, and entirely destitute of stigmatic function; 
never did they contribute to the development of a pollen grain occa- 
sionally adhering to them. Dr. Mellichamp’s notice of a drop of glu- 
tinous liquid in the tube formed by the coalescense of the so-called 
stigmas, led me to further experiments. That tube proved to be the 
real stigma, exuding stigmatic liquor, and insects must be the agents 
which introduced the pollen into the tube.” Subsequent investiga- 
tions by our esteemed associate Professor Riley. led to the discovery 
of anew genus of Lepidoptera—Pronuba yuceasella—and which has 
proved to be the insect agent which fertilizes the flower. In the 
same number of the Proceedings, Prof. Riley describes this insect 
and says “with her maxillary tentacle, so wonderfully modified for 
the purpose, she collects the pollen in large pellets, and holds it un- 
der the neck and against the front trechanters. In this manner she 
sometimes carries a mass twice the size of her head. Thus laden she 
clings to the top of the pistil, bends her head, thrusts her tongue into 
the stigmatic nectary and brings the pojlen-masses right over its 
mouth. In this position she works with a vigor, that would indicate 
combined pleasure and purpose—moving her head and body from 
side to side, and apparently making every effort to force the pollen 
into the tube. Such is the method by which our Yueceas are ferti- 
lized.” 

It may be remembered that at our meeting at Buffalo I produced 
three capsules that had not been produced by this elaborate process, 
but simply by mere touching of the papillose apex with one of the 
flower’s own polleniferous anthers. Prof. Riley was so sure that the 
seed-vessels could not have been produced in that way, that there 
must have been some insect agency unknown to me in addition to my 
work, that at the conclusion of my paper he asked permission to cut 
open the capsules, sure of being able to show the larvae in the fruit; 
but he found them not. I recall these matters to show that I have 
not misapprehended the position our friends take on this question. 

I now again exhibit numerous seed vessels from this plant of Yue- 
ca angustifolia in which no trace of larvae can be found; and seed 
vessels of Yucca filamentosa growing but a few yards from the other, 


which are infested by the Pronuba yuccasella, as this species always is 
when it seeds at all. 


, 
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The history of the fruiting of the Yucca angustifolia is as follows: 
It flowered in 1875 but produced no fruit. In 1876 the eariy flowers 
proving infertile, I applied the flower’s own pollen to the apex of the 
pistil of the four last flowers that opened; these produced the four 
capsules examined by Professor Riley as already noticed. In 1877, 
noticing that the Pronuba abounded in the flowers, no hand applica- 
tion was made, and there was no fruit. In 1878 the flowers were 
again left to the insects with no fruitful results. The past season 
pollenization by hand was resorted to, and the numerous seed vessels 
I exhibit followed. As the pollen was merely applied to the papil- 
lose apex it shows that in this species the elaborate and wonderful 
ingenuity of the insect in applying pollen as described by our friend 
is wholly unnecessary.” 


Funer on Forest Trees.—In Part I of the Trans. Mass. Hort. Soe. 
for 1879, we find a lecture delivered by Dr. W. G. Farlow, Prof. of 
Oryptogamic Botany in Harvard University, upon the ‘Diseases of 
Forest trees.” 

‘He said that it was difficult to define disease in trees, as well 
as in man. Plants, unlike animals, are not subject to functional 
diseases. but only to such as in animals are accompanied by altera- 
tions in the tissues. The diseases of trees progress slowly, but go on 
for many years. They may be divided into three classes: first, those 
caused by insects; second, those caused by fungi; and, third, those 
called spontaneous, a term used to express our ignorance of their 
cause. Prof. Farlow said that he should omit the first and third class- 
es, and speak only of the diseases caused by fungi. 

Every fungus consists of two parts, the vegetative and the fructi- 
fving. The former appears in the shape of white threads, known as 
mycelium, and the fruit consists of bodies more or less round, 
and called by the general name of spores. Fungi are divided into 
several large groups or orders, most of which include species which 
attack trees. In mushrooms or toadstools the cap is only an arrange- 
ment for bearing the fruit. Of the toadstools which grow upon trees, 
many do considerable harm. The most common of those found upon 
trees is the Agaricus mel/eus, or, as it is called in Germany, halli- 
masch. The cap, which is the most prominent part, is not that which 
does the injury, but the delicate cells of the mycelium penetrate the 
wood and cause a rotting—not to be confounded with what is vul- 
garly called dry rot. A specimen of the mycelium, looking like 
dirty paper or felt, was shown by Prof. Farlow. Another was shown 
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in a hardened condition, looking like roots. The spores of this species 
fall on the bark, and grow there. The mycelium will not stand the 
cold until the threads of which it is composed assume a black and har- 
dened condition. In warm weather the hardened mass softens again. 
This fungus is instructive because it is so injurious to forest trees, 


and shows its changes so plainly. The punks all belong to the same — 


class with the mushrooms. A specimen was shown, which, unlike 
the mushrooms, grew laterally from the tree, without any stalk. 
Another species was shown, consisting of finger-shaped masses, 
with flocculent masses attached, and having the spores in pits, 
covering the whole surface. This is the type of another large 
class, and is a help to those who clear land of wood. It absorbs the 
cells and cell walls, until the whole mass rotsaway. Another fungus, 
which was shown, is known as Indian paint. It was cut from a piece 


of bark, the remnant of the tree on which the fungus grew, but of 


which only traces of the trunk were left. The red color from which 
this species takes its name is caused by decay of the cells of the bark. 
Another species from San Bernardino Pass, also called Indian paint, 
was shown. The color of this is caused by the spores, but it is 
doubtful whether the species last shown was ever really used for 
paint. 

Fungi closely related to the blights and rusts on wheat and other 
grain, are also found on trees, where their character is more perma- 
nent, and where they cause some of the most important diseases. A 
portion of the swollen trunk of a pine from California was shown, hav- 
ing a fungus of a pale yellow color, which, when fresh, was a bril- 
liant red. The branches of the white cedar and other conifers, are 
found distorted into a mass resembling a nest in appearance, which 
is caused by a rust. 

The rusts show great variations in character, and pass through 
transformations, like insects. One called the red cedar apple, late in 
May consists of a bright orange-colored mass. When dry, it is 
smaller and of a brownish color, consisting of swollen stems of 
cedar, from which the conical substance of the fungus projects. It 
is very gelatinous, and in rainy weather swells up into the orange- 
colored mass, consisting of spores. In three or four weeks, or earlier 
in a heavy rain, the mass is washed away, and the contents of the 
cells pass out into tubes, which give out other bodies. These bodies, 
sown on the leaves of hawthorn, crab, or mountain ash, produce a 
secondary form, appearing in red patches on the upper sides of the 
leaves. These patches consist of horn-shaped bodies, which are sacs, 


: 
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and come from threads which grew from the spores. These sacs con- 
tain one-celled spores, which when sown on the red cedar produce 
the original form. This is one of the simplest kinds of rusts. Its 
different forms were shown by magnified and colored diagrams, and 
an incidental view was given of sacs on the upper side of the leaves, 
It will be seen from this that in studying rusts on forest trees we 
must study two kinds of trees. 

Rusts produce distortions of the stems of trees. One species, 
which grows out into orange-colored points, causes a slight swelling 
the first year, after which the points drop off. the mycelium remain- 
ing behind. The tree tries to grow around the swelling, but the 
spawn grows through the wood, and the tree again attempts to grow 
around it. The result, in a few years, is a swelling which remains 
after the fungus dies. Another fungus, which looks like a brownish 
mass, and swells up when moistened, produces so large a knot as to 
cut off the nourishment from the branch above, which consequently 
dies. and is blown off by the wind. Such branches are called by the 
Germans hexenbesen, or witches’ brooms.” 


CoMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF LEAvES.—The writer was very much in- 
terested last summer, while attending Prof. Goodale’s summer school, 
in a study of the various distribution of fibro-vascular bundles in 
stems, in roots, in petioles, in the leaves of Coniferr, etc. For the 
purpose of suggesting a line of investigation to such as have like 
tastes and suitable instruments, the following review, by Dr. Gray, 
of a late memoir of Casimir DeCandolle. is copied from the Amer. 
Jour. of Science and Arts. 

“One of Casimir DeCandolle’s earliest studies was into the struc- 
ture and relations of the fibro-vascular elements of the leaf, and the 
results and deductions were brought out in his brief article entitled 
Theorie de la Feuille, in the year 1858. The present paper is in no 
respect theoretical, nor does it investigate the minute anatomy and 
formation of the vascular bundles. But it presents a comparative 
view of the general structure of the woody system of the petiole and 
principal veins in a very considerabie number of Dicotyledons, main- 
ly trees, and belonging to different natural orders. In this way the 
nature of the principal differences from species to species, and from 
one order to another, are brought to view, and the taxonomical value 
of such characters indicated. It is found that different species of the 
genus sometimes accord, but sometimes differ notably in this part of 
their anatomy. Wherefore the classificatory importance of these dif- 
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ferences is low, yet they may often be turned to good account in the 
discrimination of related species. The essential fibro-vascular system 
of the petiole, as displayed on a cross-section. forms either a closed 
ring or an are open superiorly between the outer or cortical and the 
inner or medullary tissue; in the first case it is said to be closed or 
complete, in the second open or incomplete. Very commonly this is 
the only vascular system of the petiole, ribs, or veins. Not rarely 
there are additional or accessory bundles, sometimes external to the 
essential system, or intracortical ; sometimes within the are or ring, 
or intramedullary; occasionally there are both intracortical and intra- 
medullary bundles. Generally plants of the same order will agree, 
at least approximately, in having the closed or open system, and in 
having or wanting the accessory bundles without or within. But, 
while Acer Pseudo-platanus has a well developed intramedullery 
cord, A. platanoides has none, and in general the Maples are divided 
in this respect quite independent of other characters; and the differ- 
ence is similar and equally marked between the species of Aseu/is 
The oaks, which have been made a special study in this regard, ap- 
pear to be somewhat equally divided between species provided with 
and those destitute of intramedullery bundles; but related species 
generally belong to the same category, yet not always. For in one 
case two species, of doubtful distinction until now, are confirmed 
by the discovery of an anatomical difference of this sort. All the 
Birches examined want the intracortical bundles and the principal 
system’ forms an open arc, and one or two Alders nearly agree with 
them; while the others have a closed ring and are furnished with 
intracortical bundles.” 


NotEs FRoM CoLorapo.—There seems to be much confusion about 
the two species of Oxytropis found on the plains. No. 73 of my 
Colorado collection, named by Dr. Gray 0. Lamberti, is of interest 
because it is the “Loco” so dreaded by stock men for its poisonous 
properties. No. 14 is 0. campestris and a full description of the two 
would show that they differ materially from the two species of Gray’s 
Manual and the Synopsis in King’s Report. 

Malvastrum coccineum is poisonous. Mr. Ruble, a stock man of 
Pueblo, lost twelve hundred sheep in four hours from eating this 
plant, in October of this year. Specimens of the plant were sent me, 
which prove to be the above without any doubt. The Agricultural 
Department at Washington has received similar reports from other 
sources, on the poisonous properties of this plant. 
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Neillia opulifolia, Benth., seems to be distinguished from N. Torreyi, 
Watson, by its glabrous pods. I collected a large number of pods of 
V. opulifolia this season and find that those of the smaller forms are 
shining with scattered woolly hairs, but those of the large forms (four 
to six feet high), found on the plains at the base of the foot-hills, are 
woolly and the leaves are large, slightly lobed and crenate. I notice 
that the pubescence of both species is stellate under the microscope. 
The pedicels of both species are either slender and long or thick and 
short, and are often almost glabrous. 

Grindelia squarrosa, Dunal, is occasionally rayless, with larger 
heads. 

I have a few fronds of Cryptogramme acrostichoides, R. Br., fertile 
below and sterile above, after the manner of QOnoclea sensibilis, var. 
obtusilobata. 

Aquilegia chrysantha, Gray, seems hardly distinct from A. cewrulea, 
for the flowers are lavender often, sepals broadly ovate, broader than 
the petals; but with the small flowers and small leaves of A. chry- 
santha occasionally I have found both colors of flowers on different 
stems from the same root. The leaves are sometimes larger with the 
same small flowers, or small with much larger flowers. At Colorado 
Springs it is a low altitude plant, seldom reaching 7,500 feet. Simi- 
lar observations were made by Rothrock of the Wheeler Survey. 

Among the interesting plants collected by me in Colorado this 
season I notice the rare Psoralea hypogexa, Nutt., a Helianthemum ap- 
parently new but notin flower, Ampelopsis quinquefolia, Mx., with 
hoat-shaped cucullate petals that do not fall as soon as they open, 
but remain for some time, and leaves with falcate tips, it may prove 
to be a good variety. Also Astragalus Pattersoni, Gray, a variety of 
Potentilla Pennsylvanica, L., not strigosa ; erect, tall, leaflets pinnate, 
simply toothed, not revolute. Also Asclep/as Hallii, Gray, Sueda 
fruticosa, var. (King’s Rep.). Smilax herbacea, L.. var. inodora seems 
sufficiently distinct to rank as a variety; scentless; seeds, three; 
leaves with five prominent ribs, the other two or four less prominent 
or reduced to irregular lines on the margin; leaves smooth on both 
sides except short white hairs on the reticulations beneath; other- 
wise as the typical form. The plant was collected June 18, 1879. 

I have also quite a number of new Fungi already described in the 
GazeTTE.—Marcus E. Jones. 
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